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removal of the tariff on art, so lately as 
last summer, on the old, worn grounds, 
that art is a luxury, must be recalled. 
Another instance either of ignorance or 
indifference on the part of the same body 
was given in September when a joint 
resolution was introduced into the Sen- 
ate by a well-known Senator authorizing 
the removal from the capitol grounds of 
Greenough's statue of Washington and 
its presentation to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution "to aid that institution in its 
efforts to establish a national gallery of 
art in the city of Washington." The 
statue was removed to the Smithsonian 
Institution four years ago, and, according 
to a decree of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, a National Gallery 
of Art has been established for many 
more years. But who knew and who 
cared? The resolution was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

And so while there is gain it is slow, 
and the need of education is urgent. It 
is not the individual that concerns us, 
but the masses. What is wanted is a 
universal knowledge and love of art. 

To this end the museums, the school 
art associations, the women's clubs are 
all contributing. For this ultimate pur- 
pose the American Federation of Arts 
was formed and is sending out exhibi- 
tions, lectures, lantern slides, answering 
inquiries, publishing Art and Progress. 
The combination of these forces multi- 
plies their efficiency and the result is 
bound to be felt and seen, as it is, we 
believe, seen in the Act of Congress 
which called for a report from the Fine 
Arts Commission on the Panama Canal. 



THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART 

Two events of signal importance will 
be recorded by a future historian of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as occur- 
ring in the autumn of the present year: 
the Museum has received as a bequest 
from the late Benjamin Altman a col- 
lection of extraordinary value, compri- 
sing oil paintings, Chinese porcelains, 



limoge enamels, tapestries, furniture, 
rugs and other art objects; and it has 
elected a new president, Mr. Robert W. 
de Forest. The acquisition of the Alt- 
man collection greatly enriches the Mu- 
seum and places it among the foremost 
museums of the world; the election of 
Mr. de Forest insures the continuance 
of the broad policies under which this 
museum has lately been governed, as 
well as further development upon a 
sound basis. These facts are of impor- 
tance, not merely to citizens of New 
York but to every one, for the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art is something 
more than a local institution — its in- 
fluence is far-reaching and as time passes 
will be more so. Its collections are free 
and accessible to all and the richer they 
become the greater proportionately will 
be the privileges and opportunities it 
offers. Many museums are being built, 
more each year, throughout the United 
States, all of which look to this older 
and stronger institution for example and 
aid. Mr. de Forest is peculiarly well 
fitted for leadership in such an institu- 
tion, not only having been intimately as- 
sociated with the work for years, serving 
both as vice-president and secretary, but 
combining rare knowledge of art with 
experience in business and interest in 
social problems relating to the better- 
ment of mankind. 

At the same time that Mr. de Forest 
was elected president Mr. Henry W. 
Kent who, for a number of years has 
served most efficiently as assistant secre- 
tary, was elected secretary. 

NOTES 

the school A step of far-reaching 

importance has been 

' taken recently by the 

NEW YORK _ , , A . T J „f 

School Art League ot 
New York. It is the establishment of 
free popular talks for children in each 
of the two great art museums of that city 
— the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the Brooklyn Institute Museum. At the 
same time the Art League has inaugu- 
rated a similar form of instruction, but 
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of a more advanced nature for all pupils 
in high schools. 

To determine the number of high 
school children interested in this plan, 
the School Art League organized recent- 
ly a junior membership with very small 
annual dues. Over seven hundred high 
school pupils became junior members in 
the first ten days the opportunity was 
offered to them. This number has since 
increased, and the League's officers ex- 
pect that the junior membership will 
eventually number more than two thou- 
sand. 

The program of the present talks pro- 
vides for five lessons to the elementary 
pupils by Dr. James P. Haney, Direc- 
tor of Art in the High Schools of New 
York. The subjects are: "Landseer, 
the Man Who Loved Dogs," "Van Dyck 
— and Other Painters of People," "Co- 
rot and the Painters of the Woods," 
"Michelangelo — and the Figures He 
Carved," "The Cathedral Builders." 

The talks to the older children, com- 
ing on alternate Saturdays, will each be 
given by a different speaker. The pro- 
gram is as follows: "Etching; Masters 
and Methods," by Leigh Hunt of the 
City College; "Some Picturesque As- 
pects of New York," by James B. Car- 
rington, of Scribner's; "Gothic Archi- 
tecture," by Herbert W. Faulkner; "Art 
in the Modern Home," by Frank A. Par- 
sons, of the New York School of Art; 
"Venetian Painting in the Metropolitan 
Museum," by Alfred W. Martin. 

This plan looks to the co-operation of 
the schools and museums on a broader 
scale than has been attempted before in 
New York. It aims to develop on the 
part of thousands of children the "mu- 
seum habit," a desire to make constant 
reference to the galleries of art both for 
the sake of study and recreation. From 
among these children must rise the art 
loving generations of the future. The 
plan means more to the city than is real- 
ized at the first glance. As Dr. Haney 
has truly said: "It means that an ele- 
ment of resourcefulness is to be given 
to every child who comes under this in- 
fluence. One of the notable lacks on the 
part of the average American is his in- 



ability to entertain himself. The outing 
in the woods dear to the heart of the 
German city dweller makes small appeal 
to the metropolite. He would elect, in- 
stead, to sit in some stuffy theater, or 
hall, and be entertained with flickering 
pictures or the scrappy hodge-podge of 
the vaudeville. To teach this man how 
to entertain himself were to aid him 
markedly in his resourcefulness. The 
great art museum offers days and weeks 
of entertainment to one who has learned 
to read the secrets of the treasure 
house." 



CITY ART 



The report of the Art 

commissions Commission of the City 
of New York for 1912, 
which is just published, contains the 
proceedings of the First Annual Confer- 
ence of Art Commissions. This Confer- 
ence took place in New York on Tues- 
day, May 13th. It was attended by 
sixty-one representatives and fifteen City 
Art Commissions. 

The Conference was distinctly in- 
formal. There were no papers presented. 
At the morning session, held at the City 
Hall, Mr. Arnold W. Brunner presided. 
The chief question discussed was "Should 
the veto of an Art Commission be abso- 
lute or merely suspensory or, should its 
powers be only advisory?" The speak- 
ers were the late Mayor Gaynor and 
Messrs. de Forest, Olmsted, Prentiss, 
Marshall, Blashfield, French, Sperry, 
Allen, Crawford, Alexander, Miller, 
Warner, Stokes and Pine. 

The afternoon session was held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest as Chairman. The 
subject discussed was "State Art Com- 
missions, their membership and scope." 
The speakers were Messrs. Page, War- 
ner, Marshall, Olmsted, Flagg, Pine, 
Beckwith, Brunner, Crawford, French, 
Miller, Prentiss and Mrs. Pattison and 
Miss Evans. 

Many interesting points were brought 
up for consideration and all who at- 
tended felt they had distinctly profited 
by the meeting. 

Messrs. Frank L. Babbott, of New 
York; Mr. Leslie W. Miller, of Phila- 



